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Reviews 
“The Encyclopedia Britannica.” Vol. XXIV. * 

In the volume of ‘The Encyclopedia Britannica’ just 
published, the twenty-fourth and last, we have a fit sequel to 
its predetessors. To the cursory critic, not familiar with 
the work as a whole, it may seem that this volume has been 
scamped and curtailed in order to finish the work within 
supposed arbitrary limits. This is far from being the case. 
To take an example, the casual reader might be disposed to 
complaint on finding that the West Indies had less than three 
pages devoted to them, and that the history terminated in the 
middle of the Seventeenth Century. But the substance of 
the whole subject had been exhausted in articles on Cuba, 
Hayti, Jamaica, etc., where the narrative becomes minute 
after the question of colonial dependence on European pow- 
ers had become disentangled and international. 

So, too, after the excellent articles on the earth’s fauna, 
distributed under great family and generic names, there is 
nothing left to be said under Zodlogy, but what Ray Lan- 
kester has attempted in his learned and beautiful classifica- 
tion study which appears in the last volume. Indeed, the 
subject of classification is the crux of modern science, and 
at once the glory and weakness of the Britannica—its glory, 
becaust for fourteen years it has presented the fast chang- 
ing views of naturalists with the enterprise of enthusiastic 
scholarship; its weakness, because the photography of fast 
changing adjustments to theory is necessarily ephemeral. 
Lankester finishes up the fluctuating, vexed problems of 
natural history by the article already mentioned and the one 
of less scientific importance on Vertebrata. The subject 
could not have gone into hands guided by larger informa- 
tion or a more exacting scientific conscience. 

Some of the poorest articles in the book are in Political 
Economy. Indeed, the preceding volumes have left little to 
be said, but Prof. Nicholson’s contributions on Usury, Value, 
and Wealth, add nothing to the progress of social science. 
Ingram of Dublin, who has had much to say on economics 
for several years, and has done his work in a large and im- 
partial spirit, left but little to be told after him, Mathemat- 
ics has its full allotment of space in articles by Williamson 
on the Variable and the calculus of Variations, and by Lord 
Rayleigh on the Wave Theory. Flinders Petrie’s article on 
Weights and Measures illustrates the extraordinary strength 
of erudition in the Britannica. More than half of it is 
splendid antiquarian and Asiatic research, and that part of 
the discussion overlays Wm. Smith’s fine tables in accuracy 
and minuteness. The rest does not go beyond McCulloch 
in its practical adaptation to modern exchanges, although it 
puts all that information where it will be accessible to ev- 
ery student. 

Perhaps the most pregnant article is that of Patrick Ged- 
des on Variation and Selection. It is the last word of the 


Britannica on the topics started by Charles Darwin’s epoch- ~ 


making ‘ Origin of Species.’ In reading its patient criticism, 


~* The Encych Britannica. Ninth edition. Vol. XXIV. Ura-Zym. New 
York: : Charles Sotiers Sons. 





one wonders whether Drummond and Fiske are going to be 
accepted, not as mediators between metaphysics and science, 
but as hard-headed expounders of the inductive natural sci- 
ences. Prof. Geddes distinctly recognizes the value of the 
Neo-Lamarkism of the American Cope, and teaches the val- 
ue of altruism, to mention a modern word, and its signifi- 
cance in leading the struggle for existence on to the higher 
plane, where intelligence and affection beat hunger and 
egotism in the race of endurance. 

The alphabetic tyranny of Vol. XXIV. does not lend it- 
self kindly to great subjects, and we have space left only 
for the reviewer's privilege of faultfinding. It is to be re- 
gretted that the least valuable work in the volume has been 
done by an American on American subjects. ‘There are 
two articles from the pen of Prof. Alexander Johnston of 
Princeton, one on Washington and the other on Daniel 
Webster. They exaggerate the hasty faults which appeared 
in the last volume in his article on the history of the United 
States. Both are comparatively short and fal] far below the 
dignity of the themes. In these days of intense realism it is 
not fair to lose the bearings of a great nature in the measure- 
ment of personality. Men are seldom great by force of in- 
dividualism, but as representatives of a great epoch and the 
faithful incarnation of great ideas which belong to their age 
and are advanced by them. And here is where the imagina- 
tive power of the realistic novelist breaks down before the 
pettiness of photographic details. It is a professional in- 
stinct for rhetoric and grammar, which would represent the 
education of Washington as ‘ very defective,’ and as covered 
up by the emendatory editings of President Sparks. In the 
middle of the last century there was hardly a good speller 
in the land, and Lindley Murray was just out of petticoats. 
If a man’s education is to be tested by the criteria of a 
public grammar school, then there was not an educated 
Plantagenet in all Great Britain. A lad who could in his 
teens survey vast estates and open post-roads, whatever his 
deficiencies as discovered by modern standards, was no un- 
disciplined youth. The truth is that while Washington was 
not a genius he was one of the best disciplined minds in 
America, and discipline implied the highest order of educa- 
tion. Moreover, it is unworthy of a great subject to repre- 
sent that Washington’s benignant look was caused by his false 
teeth. Those teeth, carved out of ivory, were made by the 
first American dentist, and now repose at Baltimore in the 
oldest Dental College in the world, and they have their 
rightful significance; but that is not to detract from the im- 
posing personality of their purchaser, whose fame was made 
before they tortured his mouth. Twice we are told that 
Daniel Webster went to the Senate in 1828 where he re- 
mained, with the exception of his term in Tyler’s Cabinet, 
until hisdeath. No generalization could be more inaccurate 
or unjust. His most brilliant diplomacy was under Tyler; 
he was out of office entirely after he left Tyler’s Cabinet, in 
May 1843 until 1845, and he died in the autumn of 1852 as 
the chief of Fillmore’s Cabinet. Mr. Johnston, to whom these 
lapses are ascribed, is a brilliant man, but is in danger of for- 
getting that all great generalizers and generals, like Well- 
ington, rear their superstructures of fame upon a close and 
accurate grasp of details. 

Col. Maurice, who writes on War, falls into two funny 
statements referring to America. In one place he puts 
Longstreet as a cavalry general, when he evidently should 
write Stuart. In another, he confounds the interchangeable- 
ness of mounted infantry with dismounted cavalry in our 
Civil War, by means of which confusion he disposes of the 
whole question of cavalry efficiency. The question is obso- 
lete, but one is curiously amused to learn that our cavalry in 
the Civil War rode on the many highways of the South in 
carts and on ‘bicycles and tricycles.’ The first imported bi- 
cycle appeared at the Centennial Exposition of 1876, and 
two years later the first American manufactory of them 
was chartered in the United States. Much fine work has 
been done by Henry Gannett on our Western Territories, as 
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Utah and Wyoming; but Major Hotckiss’s attempts at 

originality on Virginia have obscured the common-sense he 

would have shown as a simple compiler of facts, on old en- 

cyclopedic lines. There is an excellent article on Women 

so far as concerns their legal position, and it discusses quite 
accurately and fully the legislation of the States. But one 
cannot escape wondering why women more than men, in our 
mixed society, should need special consideration. It may be 
remarked en passant, and for all that it is worth, that there is 
no article on Men and their legal relations. 

Much more could be said upon so stimulating a volume. 
We might notice Sellar’s correction of dates concerning Ver- 
gil, and the fine criticism of Saintsbury and Simes. But 
space is restricted. We can only object to Sime’s lapse in 
attributing the emancipation of German literature from ex- 
traneous influences to Wieland, when Lessing really did the 
work. Of course the new volume keeps to the noble and 
conscientious scholarship of its predecessors; and, with much 
unsaid, we welcome this completion of an unmatched store- 
house of learning. 





Mr. Warner ‘‘On Horseback” * 


Mr. CHARLES DuDLEY WARNER certainly is not one of 
the ¢riste travellers who take their pleasures gloomily. These 
smiling papers are in a perpetual twinkle of fun, which is a 
gas lighter than hydrogen and more buoyant than hope. 
Picking up the thread of ‘ Our Pilgrimage’ where it dropped 
at the White Sulphur Springs, he mounts his Rocinante at 
Abingdon again, and tours away merrily with the now 
immortal ‘ Professor’ through southwestern Virginia, where 
three States blend in one incomparable mountain-jumble. 
Good humor, good temper, keen eyes, appreciative lungs 
take in all that is to be taken in, in that picturesque region 
of pure air, sparkling streams, and grandiose forests; while 
the ‘ Professor’s’ perpetual poetical quotations lend a lit- 
erary atmosphere to the Great Smokies, Roan Mountain, 
and Asheville, through which Shakspeare and the ‘ Crackers’ 
alternately loom. Mr. Warner does delightful justice to the 
people and their landscape, while the continuous sparkles of 
his irony and wit play electrically about him and illumine a 
background of leaves and hurrying waters and piercing peaks 
with lambent light. The sole drawbacks to these fairy Alps 
of the South are the ‘slack-baked biscuit,’ ‘rusty bacon,’ 
and perpetual pie of the midsummer table. Barring these 
and the deficiency of sleeping apartments, Mr. Warner de- 
scribes a brand-new Eden not yet trade-marked or laid out 
in town-lots: a vividly charming mountain land full of views, 
and spots for fishing, and balsam woods, and restful nooks 
—candidly, in his opinion, zo¢ so beautiful as the White 
Mountains, but wonderfully interesting withal. 

The transition from these restful regions to the unrestful 
ones of Mexico and California is abrupt—something like a 
sudden enjambement in verse—but not without piquancy. In 
Mexico a still older civilization—or barbarism—meets the 
traveller who has been tranquilly sauntering over Carolina, 
and found no use for firearms. Beyond the Rio Grande every- 
body is armed or pretends to be, and scenery reaches an 
epic magnificence. As Mr. Warner does not enter much 
here into kindly conversation with the ‘aborigines,’ his ac- 
counts evince a sort of weariness on his part, as continual 
impulse to mere description is apt todo. Here as elsewhere, 
however, he is the intelligent traveller with humorous ten- 
dencies, sees good in many things, and discusses Mexican 
traits and institutions with temperance and good judgment, 
never dropping into the mere ‘sop toCerberus’ style. The 
Californians doubtless will read his chapter on ‘ The Gol- 
den Hesperides’ in the light of Lowell’s chapter ‘On a 
Certain Condescension in Foreigners, —a chapter full of 
pleasant raillery and Gascon exaggeration. He sees the 
Californian’s faults, and thrusts them through with the keen 
“*On Horseback: a Tour in Virginia, North Carolina, and Tennessee. With Notes 


of Travel in Mexico and California. $1.25. By Charles Dudley Warner. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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blade of his satire; but will such ‘ventilation’ suffice to 
carry off the superfluity of naughtiness from that land of 
Gargantua and—small fruits ? 





Mr.{Stevenson’s “ Picturesque Edinburgh ” * 


IF ANYTHING could be more ‘picturesque’ than. Edin- 
burgh itself, it would be Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s treatment of it. 
It is a weird, enchanting city, written of by a pen no less 
enchanting than weird; and between the two—the city and 
the pen—one gets a fulness of pictorial delight rarely vouch- 
safed in these days of guide-books. The history of Edin- 
burgh illustrates more vividly than that of any other Euro- 
pean city the period when homo homini lupus, in Plautinian 
phrase (when men treated men like wolves); and Mr. Stev- 
enson, following his happy artistic instinct, has interwoven 
just enough of both /upus and homo into his context to make 
it perpetually exhilarating—encircling it, as it were, with 
piquant vignettes, flavoring it with the penetrating flavors 
of original sin. For it would seem that in sin as in other 
things the Scotch were more ‘original’ than other people, 
and delighted in piquancies and oddities of diablerie un- 
known to less Arctic consciences, All this has left its im- 
press on their capital city, and in drawing out the threads 
of its legendary story on his glittering tambour-frame, Mr. 
Stevenson weaves before our eyes a Penelope’s web that it 
will take more than one night to unravel, shimmering with’ 
color, full of artistic effects, tenuous yet powerful as it is. 
He is a master of the nervous English of which Ruskin is the 
most brilliant exponent: a word, a phrase, cuts like a knife, 
etches like an acid, and leaves an indelible impression be- 
hind. In the ten chapters—or excursuses—of this book, he 
anatomizes his birth-place as Rembrandt’s artist does in the 
famous painting—himself a literary Rembrandt of the first 
order, full of vivid lights and shades, unctuous distances, 
dramatic backgrounds,—all the time warbling and prattling 
on, like some wondrous child, with preternatural distinct- 
ness. He has an introductory chapter, then a talk on the 
Old Town, a chapter of Legends, a glimpse of Greyfriars 
and Edinburgh New Town, Winter in Edinburgh, the Pent- 
land Hills, and the ‘villainies’ of the Villa Quarters. For 
New Edinburgh is peppered all over with architectural inno- 
vations: villas, Greek temples, Italian plagiarisms, solecisms 
from the Mediterranean—well adapted to its icicle-climate! 
These Mr. Stevenson scores with a merciless pen, and could 
the silver trumpet of his ridicule ring like that of Jericho 
or were modern walls as susceptible as ancient, these ‘ villas 
would tumble incontinently, and be seen and heard of no 
more. 

Edinburgh, perched upon its goblin crags, is a goblin city 
gleaming with uncanny lights at dusk, whipped by icy winds. 
in winter, drenched in dews and mists in summer, and yet 
interesting and eloquent to its heart’s core. Few cities have 
been more deeply eaten into by Time’s tooth; few have been 
so flaming or so fragrant with religious controversies. The 
wynds and ‘lands,’ and closes are crowded with ghosts; 
poetry, romance, theology, history, tread on each other’s 
toes in the High Street and Princes Gardens; here, there, 
and everywhere Cavalier and Covenanter, Crop-head and 
Catholic peep out, and remind us of many a tear-dimmed 
page of the past. Mr. Stevenson knows the secrets of the 
puppets: they all dance to his string; his fingers infuse life 
into them; and we are thankful to have been present at the 
sport. Other people know their Plato: he knows his Edin- 
burgh—peculiarly ‘his’ by birth, adoption, adaptation, in- 
terpretation, as much so as Venice belongs to Ruskin or 
London to Leech. He is endowed with long-range eyes that 

detect spiritually as well as see physically, and in using his 
telescopic organs one has a sense of clairvoyance—sees 
things one never dreamt of: such is the power of literary 
second-sight. 


* Edinburgh: Picturesque Notes. By Robert Louis Stevenson. New edition, 
$1.25. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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Mr. Stimson’s ‘‘ First Harvests” * 


ON THE FLY-LEAF of ‘ First Harvests,’ his latest novel, 
Mr. F. J. Stimson has inserted a prefatory note which, in 
the ‘clear obscure’ of its twilight lucidity, recalls the even- 
ing hour that introduces Byron’s ‘ Parisina.’ He says:—‘ I 
have called this book a satire; yet have sought within that 
key an overtone of hope arid faith. Our early generation 
of writers could be all optimists, for they wrote of virgin 
soil. But since their day has passed, our country’s first- 
fruits were garnered. With these we have to deal.’ 

Having thus proclaimed his ethical purpose, the author 
begins his novel with every evidence of thorough prepara- 
tion, and with a lofty humor well calculated to touch off the 
vices and vanities of our country’s first-fraits with a light 
and caustic stroke. But the further we proceed, the more 
are we reminded of the fable of the mountain in labor; the 
preparation is so great, the performance so small. We see 
that something is to be crushed, and that satire is the ap- 
pointed weapon; but as we stand before the walls of this 
modern Jericho, we feel that the humor which Mr. Stimson 
has set up over against it is inadequate to its batterment—a 
condition of mind which is not removed by the many occas- 
ions upon which the author permits his reflections upon social 
problems to shade off gently into pointless maunderings. 
The story opens with a most clever chapter on the material 
success of the Starbuck Oil Company, and of the social aspira- 
tions: of the daughter of the projector incident thereto. We 
recognize a master-hand in the description of Mrs. Levison 
Gower, née Starbuck, and in the ambitions and successes 
which she embodied. The hollow pretentions of New York 
life are made clear to us. (Could New York life appear any- 
thing but food for satire to a leal Bostonian?) Like a true 
priest of the higher culture he stands, and would counteract 
the baneful Gotham-born influences of new-grown wealth by 
the poetic ideals of modern Athens, as mothers hold their 
sick infants in the shadow of the Bambino. 

But the pressure of failure pervades the book. We see 
the air, if we may be allowed the expression, between Mr. 
Stimson’s aspiration and his achievement. He never quite 
impresses us with the virginal force of hisidea. We see evi- 
dences of mental friction which should enkindle a flame, but 
all is cold before it reaches us; and in the end his satire 
seems labored, his ‘ overtone of hope and faith’ is scarcely 
audible, the ‘first-fruits,’ both social and ethical, against 
which his shafts are directed, appear but the lifeless crea- 
tions of his brain. Even his hero is a puff-ball of attributes 
that ascend in powdery smoke when the cuticle of his fic- 
titious individuality is punctured; while Gracie, his model 
of perfect femininity, is a wraith of personality, the faint sym- 
bol of womanhood, a congery of qualities in which we feel 
that he himself does not strongly believe. Thus conducted, 
we meander through an endless country-dance, taking right 
and left new hands that have the look of flesh and blood, 
but finding in the end that we have been silent participants 
in a sort of ghostly Virginia reel. 

What has dulled the keen insight of ‘J. S. of Dale’? 
The temperament, the ideality, the artistic conception, the 
charm of style and mind are here to coax us into content- 
ment; clever thoughts, like the analogy between the refining 
of oil and the discipline of human character, are equal to 
the best touches of. his maiden effort; while the chapter 
where Flossie Gower, having got as far as Boston in her 
elopement to Europe, abandons her lover and decides to 
remain over for the Bachelors’ Ball, is of the essence of the 
best humor; but the ghost of ‘Guerndale’ stands in our 
path with flaming sword. Can it be that he who wears a 
crown of laurels may not hope to win new ones ?—or is it 
that he who has taught us to expect, has taught us too 
much? There is an Italian proverb that in times of pros- 
perity no altars burn. 





* First Harvests. By F. J. Stimson (‘J. S. of Dale’). $1.25. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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“The Soul of the Far East” * 


By THE Far East, Mr. Lowell means China, Corea and 
Japan, but especially the latter country, which has been 
called ‘the Land Behind the Looking-Glass.’ While the 
common horde of travellers have been content to look into 
the magic mirror, and discover how much the Japanese are 
like themselves, Mr. Lowell notices what the others fail to 
see. He analyzes thethings that differ. Just as the Japan- 


. ese burnished disk, in which the young lady beholds her 


charms, reproduces in its reflection even the bas-relief and 
letters which are dehind it, so even in the native art, lan- 
guage, religion and social institutions, there is an open secret 
or ‘soul’ which only the expert critic notices and analyzes. 
Fortunately, by profound study in philosophy and mathe- 
matics and a gift of imagination that. is as fine as -it is rare, 
Mr. Lowell is able to handle his theme. He delights in the 
perception of the abstruse, and revels in the study of the in- 
most molecules and fibres of things. Like the Corean poet 
who insists that all human institutions, laws, systems, speech, 
art, cults and dogmas ‘ are only shadows of the mind,’ this 
Boston philosopher, believing likewise, plots out a method of 
ratiocination which is a sort of spiritual trigonometry. By 
this he measures every work and expression of the far-East- 
erner’s mind, and reduces them to exact values in terms of his 
gauge—personality. He compares their mental shades and 
shadows with those which the intellect of Europe has cast 
on the shores of time, and then bids us behold the poverty 
of thé Asiatic mind. After his measures and weights, come 
the fire and the crucible. Merciless and contemptuous is 
this proud Westerner of things far-Eastern. The ‘soul’ 
which remains after his searching and unsentimental fires of 
analysis have cooled, reminds one very much of the tiny 
crystal pellet which pious cremationists in Japan find in the 
ashes of a Buddhist saint after his flesh and blood have 
mingled with the flames and ether of purification. Indeed, 
after reading Mr. Lowell’s intellectual and witty book, one 
wonders whether Japanese or Coreans have any soul at all. 
His eight chapters treat of individuality, family, adoption, 
language, nature, art, religion andimagination. After study 
of each of these, the mark indicating terms of personality set 
opposite each is something near zero. Everything is imper- 
sonal; the individual is an abortion, an atrophy; the com- 
munity is everything. Hence, no progress, but a constant 
revolution of the active and passive principles, without evo- 
lution of results. Fitly, and we suspect in wit and jest, the 
only mechanical or graphic illustration which the author has 
allowed in the whole book is the endlessly-revolving red and 
black comma-shaped emblems which stand on the title-page. 
These represent that duality in Chinese philosophy—the 
male and female, or active and passive principles—which 
for ages has bred only intellectual sterility. With felicitous 
diction and fine literary skill, Mr. Lowell has polished a 
mirror into which the young Asiatics will do well to look 
and see themselves and their intellectual nakedness. The 
book is a most valuable contribution to the literature illus- 

trative of the Orientals and their ways of thinking. j 





“Indiana: a Redemption from Slavery” +t 


TAKING it all in all, the series of historical monographs 
upon ‘American Commonwealths’ is one of which editor, 
authors, publishers and Americans in general may well be 
proud. Certain it is that Mr. Horace E. Scudder, the gen- 
eral editor, has been remarkably sagacious in discovering 
the right man for the right work, and in holding each writer 
closely to the original and controlling idea. For ourselves, 
we are decidedly glad to see that our suggestions in THE 
Critic have been followed, and that in these books, so hon- 
estly meant to be standards of fact and fairness, a little more 
liberty in the citing of authorities has been allowed to au- 





* The Soul of the Far East. By Percival Lowell. $1.25. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

+ Indiana: a Redemption from Slavery. By J. P. Dunn, Jr. $1.25. Boston; 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 






























































































thors. Whereas in the first volume, on Virginia, there is not 
a single note or sub-textual reference to an authority, we 
have in the present volume scores and hundreds of indicators 
of the foundationsfor statements made. The text, however, 
does not suffer, nor does the page have that ‘ heavy and unin- 
teresting air’ which publishers so fear, and which too much 
annotation does really give. 
Mr. J. P. Dunn, Jr., Secretary of the Indiana Historical 
Society, who won his literary spurs by the production of 
‘ Massacres of the Mountains,’ is the author of the volume 
on Indiana. Excepting Prof. Johnston’s ‘Connecticut,’ we 
may pronounce this last volume the most scholarly of the 
series. It certainly ranks in the very first grade. So well 
armed with his literary weapons is the author, that it is 
slight wonder that it seems hard for him to leave the chip 
off his shoulder even for a single chapter. His occasional 
lunges at Bancroft, Parkman, and other high authorities, 
while tickling one’s instincts of roguishness, suggest youth 
and pugnacity in the writer more than calm love of simple 
fact. The choice of the sub-title is felicitous, and at one 
stroke writes the history of the Hoosier State. To most 
American readers familiar with the famous Ordinance of 
1787, which forbade slavery in the Northwest Territory, it 
seems almost like a contradiction to say there ever had been 
any human bondage in a State admitted into the Union as 
late as 1816. To explain the apparent contradiction, Mr. 
Dunn enters into the origins of the mixed population, which 
inhabited the low lands between Ohio and Illinois. He de- 
votes a fascinating chapter to ‘the first white man,’ and an- 
other to the French occupation. He pictures most vividly 
the old life of priest, soldier, forest-rover, Indian slave, and 
all that belonged to that curious development or degradation 
of Latin civilization so generally associated with the French 
in America After critically examining into the authorship 
and purpose of the Ordinance of 1787, he shows that the 
decisions of the courts in Indiana nullified its anti-slavery 
proviso. The red and black slaves of those who were for- 
merly British subjects were guaranteed as property to their 
owners by Jay’s treaty of 1794, while certain citizens of Vir- 
ginia were by virtue of the deed in which Virginia ceded 
her share of the Northwest Territory to the national Govern- 
ment, enabled to keep the slaves they already owned. Even 
in 1830, there were in Vincennes thirty slaves, and in 1840, 
according to the national census, three. With abundance 
of local color, and in quotations of speeches, editorials and 
verdicts which have astrong flavor of ‘Egypt’ and the 
more Northern soil, Mr. Dunn pictures the long struggle by 
which slavery was brought to an end. Save for the occa- 
sional coinage of a word hardly welcome to standard Eng- 
lish, the author’s style is of sterling worth. 





‘* Paradoxes of a Philistine” * 

Ir, as GOETHE SAID, ‘to speak is to begin to err,’ then 
the amiable inhabitants of Philistia have a deal of error to 
answer for—no less than those of Bohemia, Cockayne, and 
other regions not laid down on the geographical charts. 
‘Paradoxes’ do not usually dwell in this happy land of 
mild conventionalism, narrow -mindedness and pedantry, 
where, according to Emerson, even the brilliant Macaulay 
had a summer villa, and where Swinburne splenetically 
‘locates’ (horribile dictu/) even Matthew Arnold; yet Mr. 
Walsh very felicitously succeeds in making us believe that 
common life and common things—not to say common peo- 
ple—are full of them, and that each and every one of us is 
an abounding Philistine, a princely beggar, paradoxically 
speaking. His pleasant book is made up of his passing 
contributions to Zhe Atlantic Monthly, Notes and Queries, 
and Lippincott’s (of which he is editor), and evinces scholar- 
ship, ripe attainments, acute insight, and fortunate style. 
He is a ‘ by-stander,’ like Mr. Goldwin Smith, watching the 
literary current as it sparkles by, commenting on this or 
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* ae of a Philistine. By W.S. Walsh. $1. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
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that phenomenon as it attracts the angler’s eye, throwing 
out here a ‘paradox’ or a suggestion, there a quotation or 
an illustration, all tending to show how full of marrow com- 
mon things usually are, justifying common proverbs, and 
setting ‘cranky’ people straight on certain fundamental 
principles of ethics and morality. Thus, he shows us how 
right it was that Bulwer should be shown up in his real 
character; how Thackeray, so much misunderstood, is be- 
coming rightfully more of a hero because he was really and 
truly so much of a martyr; what monstrous mistakes the 
critics make, as in the cases of Byron, Shelley, Keats, Ten- 
nyson, Ruskin, Carlyle, all of whom were ‘fools’ to the 
‘Greeks’ of Zhe Edinburgh and The Quarterly (well named 
from its hanging and quartering proclivities); and the like. 
He even enters ‘A Plea for Plagiarism’ and defends the 
unhappy creature, equally endowed with powers of memory 
and forgetfulness, who ‘milks other people’s brains’ and 
then sells the product by the pint.. This is a very happy 
philosophical temper—a temper that is ever ready and 
willing to sit in the ‘twilight of the poets,’ provided that the 
sunset splendors of Tennyson and Browning are still aglow 
in the sky. In this spirit all true philosophy is born if not 
baptized. ' 





Recent Fiction 

Mr. EDGAR FAWCETT’S latest novel, ‘ Divided Lives,’ is full of 
the quasi-brilliancy distinctive of his style and mind. It has some 
cleverly expressed ideas about journalism, the modlesse oblige of 
literature, the loyalty the poet owes to his art, the sins of human 
nature, the paucity of social integrity. The trouble is to tell where 
Mr. Faweett’s style leaves off and his mind begins. He says, for 
example, ‘Poetry is feeling and beauty expressed iy teerper a 
Here is style enough for two, except that the verb should come 
last, but—never mind! Mr. Fawcett is theatrical ex anzmo,; he 
sacrifices much of the truthful proportion of his pictures to a crav- 
ing for dramatic effect. The plot of ‘ Divided Lives’ is itself 
sensational, and a sensation can be nothing but old. A poetic 
dreamer and the girl he loved are effectually separated, on the eve 
of their marriage, by the trumped-up slander of a malicious widow 
who hopes to secure the poet herself. The girl listens to the accu- 
sation against her lover, discards him, and in two weeks marries a 
repellent old money-bags. The widow, a dozen hours after the 
conusmmation of her scheme, is thrown from her carriage, and in 
dying confesses to the discarded lover her treachery. The book, 
in spite of its cleverness, is full of ragged, patchy places. For in- 
stance, women of sensibility, when disappointed in the men they 
love, do not lose their intuitions and unite themselves to offensive 
people. Nor does a man who loves a woman tell her, unless to 
serve some definite and desirable end, that the husband with whom 
she must live is a betrayer and a brute. We have an idea, too, 
that the world—even the world of passion—does not rush along at 
the headlong pace Mr. Fawcett indicates, but that there are breath- 
ing-places of commonplaceness. (So cts. Belford, Clarke & Co.) 


THE PEN fell from the hand of that kindly author, the Rev. E. 
P. Roe, before he had entirely completed the last pages of his final 
novel, ‘Miss Lou.’ But an entry in his journal anda letter to a 
friend recorded the intended ending of the story, and it is thus that 
it has been finished. ‘Miss Lou’ is one of Mr. Roe’s pleasantest 
tales. The heroine is a young girl, brought up on a Southern plan- 
tation, who, during the Civil War, causes social and domestic con- 
sternation in her family by falling in love with a Northern officer. 
It took a great deal of resolution to steadily refuse the hand of her 
Southern cousin, but in the end, after weary months of waiting and 
of thinking her lover dead, she gets the desire of her heart and 
marries. The scenes with the darkies are cleverly drawn, and the 
incidents of the War are used with discretion. ($1.50. Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) 








‘La TULIPE NOIRE,’ by Aléxandre Dumas, shows how a great. 
writer can make even the fate of a flower intensely interesting. 
The tale cannot compare with ‘Picciola,’ but the misfortunes and 
successes of ‘The Black Tulip’ nevertheless excite our warmest 
sympathy. The political troubles in Holland in the time of William 
of Orange and the growth and spread of the tulip craze are graph- 
ically described. Dumas’s history may not be accurate, but it is 
panne interesting. We can apply to it the adage, ‘Se non é vero 
é ben trovato.’ We will all remember William of Orange the be'- 


ter for his interest in ‘the black tulip.’ This is one of a series of 
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books. by French writers which is very acceptable to students of 
the French language. They are selectedfrom the best authors and 
are of such a nature that mothers could not hesitate to give them 
to their children to read. They show that there are novels in the 
French tongue which can be safely read even by young girls, The 
unfortunate scholar who is dragged to prison for an unknown crime 
and to whom the prison becomes attractive, first because of his 
love for a tulip and then of his love for a maid, is a very sympathetic 
character, and when at last both tulip and love are crowned, one’s 
anxiety is put at rest. A villain also appears on the scene, who 
covets the black tulip and very nearly succeeds in possessing it, 
Ta any the end is ignominiously routed. (35 cts. William R. 
enkins. 





‘AROUND THE GOLDEN DEEP,’ by A. P. Reeder, is a story of 
mining fortune in the Sierras. The only special interest to be 
claimed for the book is the novelty of its material, and the faith- 
ful, temperate accounts presented of the life of the Sierra miners. 
One is impressed by the familiarity, the accuracy, and the general 
effect of the descriptions of the life and occupations of the male 
characters—the working and perils of the mines, the miners them- 
selves, the strike, the fire, tHe scenes among the mountains; but 
one is also conscious of the fictitious unreality of the author’s wo- 
men. The book distinctly fails as a romance: we do not feel the 
compelling force that drew the two sexes together. Their relations 
to one another are artifices of the author’s brain, which we follow on 
the printed page rather than realize. We do not feel sorrow at the 
separation of Mabel and her lover Edward, nor responsive joy at 
their reunion. 
that give us yom glimpses of the author's personality ; and the 
journal which describes the incarceration of Knowles in the mine 
of the Golden Deep, and his hallucinations before his death, is de- 
cidedly dramatic. ($1.50. Cupples & Hurd.) 





THE EXCELLENT purpose of Mr. George Truman Kercheval’s 
volume, ‘ Lorin Mooruck, and Other Indian Stories,’ is amply guar- 
anteed by the Introductory Letter of Dr. E. E. Hale, and the Pref- 
ace of Bishop Whipple. With common consent, however, these 
experienced writers avoid all reference to the literary qualities of 
the book, artfully leaving these for the critics to discover and pro- 
claim. Unfortunately, we can only regret that the author’s com- 
mendable object of portraying the good qualities and the wrongs of 
our red brethren of the far West has not been carried out with the 
success which such worthy intentions deserved. In what part of 
our frontier Territories we are to look for the villages of these as- 
tonishing Indians, whose ordinary conversation is carried on in the 
highest style of New England transcendentalism, is nowhere indicat- 

and is impossible to imagine. ‘You are a dream-child, Meetah,’ 
exclaimed the Indian hero to the Indian heroine. ‘ You throw a won- 
derful thought around everything. You are the best part of me; 
your thought creates my ideal.’ All that can be said is, that if any 
such natural prodigies are to be found in that region, the white set- 
tlers, who can always appreciate intellectual power and eloquence, 
when expressed in such fine—not to say superfine—English, will be 
sure to seize upon their leaders and send them to the Territorial 
Legislature or to Congress. (75 cts. Boston: J. Stilman Smith.) 





THE DESIRE to live forever in order to cheat a friend out of 
writing one’s epitaph is a reasonable ambition, but the characters 
of Mr. Besant’s latest extravagance, ‘The Inner House,’ had not, 
we fear, even so worthy a motive as this for a deathless existence. 
And when the gift of immortality had been tried for a few years, it 
was found that the legendary experience of Tithonus embodied a 
great truth. All the vital pleasure of life, its ambition, love, eager- 
ness, hope, which owed its zest to its very brevity, had succumbed 
to a languor and exmuz' that made the thought of death a positive 
blessing. The book, like all of Mr. Besant’s, is founded on a truth 
more or less poignant. The story isnot more clever than, nor very 
different from, his other exaggerations. (30 cts. Harper & Bros.) 
——Two ATTRACTIVE soaks for school or home use are ‘ Read- 
ings from the Waverley Novels,’ by Albert F. Blaisdell, and ‘Chap- 
ters from Jane Austen,’ by Oscar Fay Adams, both in the Cam- 
bridge Series of English Classics. The books are intended to 
furnish a help for the use of pupils, and to serve as a foundation 
for more extended studies of Scott’s novels and Jane Austen’s, 
The volumes are admirably arranged and carefully edited by two 
men whose lives have been spent in this sort of work. Each vol- 
ume is introduced 4 an interesting biographical notice, and the 
consideration of each novel is ps by a synopsis of its 
character and motive. A capital bibliography is agentes to Mr. 


Adams’s work, and he has besides compiled from various’sources 
the high and discriminating opinions which men-of-letters hold of 
Miss Austen. 


($1. Lee & Shepard.) 





The book is well written, with thoughtful asides. 
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THE AUTHOR of ‘The Story of Margaret Kent’ has recently 
ot out a volume of short stories, called ‘Better Times,’ collected 
rom early numbers of The Atlantic, The ge and other maga- 

zines. The stories are interesting, not only for the light they throw 
upon the author’s subsequent achievement, but also for their own 
sake, as anything from Mrs. Kirk must always be. They show 
humor, thoughtfulness, quick appreciation of the salient points. 
of human nature, and the same remarkable capacity for put- 
ting sage reflections into forceful English that individualizes 
her later style. They are, besides, admirably constructed, begin- 
ning with a situation, continuing in suspense, and ending with 
a skilful dénouement. ;We doubt, however, if a weakling in real 
life who was engaged to two young women at the same timé 
would get out of it as comfortably as ‘Dick’ in ‘One too Many,’ 
except that there is* said to be a special Providence that watches 
over children and fools. The little international tale, ‘Au Serieux,” 
of the German youth who was so er to learn our customs that 
he persuaded a brilliant American girl to initiate him into the mys- 
teries of flirtation, is full of the observation and finesse that have 
made Mr. Henry James so successful in similar tales. The stories 
will all well repay reading. ($1.50. Ticknor & Co.) 





THE RATHER frivolous title of ‘The Countess Eve,’ by the au- 
thor of ‘John Inglesant,’ misleads one as to the book’s character. 
The story is an allegory in which the principal character is the 
shade of an Abbé who represents Sin. This shadowy being lures 
on the medizval Eve to eat of the fruit of knowledge, but she 
is prevented by an Abbess who represents Reformed Sin. There 
is a character representing the unthinking, irresponsible man who 
——— to the nature of the Fauns and Satyrs. Adam is an 
elderly gentleman haunted by the memory of a sin committed im 
early life, and therefore unable to appreciate the charms of his Eve. 
There is a character of an old noble who affects cynicism in his: 
talk, but who has very chivalrous feelings, particularly for the no- 
bility ; and this sketch is eee | done. Asin his other books, Mr. 
Shorthouse gives some beautiful descriptions of scenery, as that of 
the quaint old garden he calls Paradise, or of the walks through: 
the peaceful French roads, with a very vivid account of a storm in 
the mountains. Many people will read this book because it is the 
proper thing to read Shorthouse, wondering at the same time what 

as brought him such fame. He is different, however, from other 
writers, and as variety is the spice of life, he must always be wel- 
come to the table of our intelligence. ($1. Macmillan&Co. Pa- 
per, 50cts. Harper & Bros.) 





Minor Notices 

THE HOUSEHOLD EDITION of Dr. Edward Eggleston’s ‘ His- 
tory of the United States and its People’ differs from the School 
Edition both negatively and positively. The negative difference 
lies in the omission of a hundred pages of ‘ questions, blackboard 
illustrations, geographical studies, and other apparatus for the use 
of teachers;’ while the positive difference is found in the increased 
size of the volume and its handsomer binding. The increase in 
size is effected by printing the text in large type, on wider-margined 
pages of heavier paper, as well as by the insertion of additional 
reading-matter and illustrations. So the book in its new dress 
makes a much finer appearance than before, and will be welcomed 
by older readers as gladly as its predecessor was greeted by girls 
and boys. The lavish use the publishers have made of colored 
plates, woodcuts and | photograp ic reproductions gives unwonted 
piquancy to the printed page, catching the eye as surely as the text 
engages the mind when one begins to read it. Our high opinion 
of Dr. Eggleston’s History was expressed in THE CRITIC of Oct. 
20, when the School Edition of the book appeared. ($2.50. D- 
Appleton & Co.) 





ONE OF THE most serviceable labors of the Charity Organization 
Society is the ‘ New York Charities Directory,’ a descriptive cata- 
logue and alphabetical analysis of the charitable and beneficent 
societies of the city, compiled under the direction of Mr. George P- 
Rowell and bearing the date of the year just passed. If any guide 
is needed to a volume in which every entry is made alphabetically, 
and almost every institution is entered under a general heading as 
well as its individual name, it will be found in the brief preface of 
the General Secretary, Mr. Charles D. Kellogg. Under the name 
of each society, the compiler has aimed to give the date of its es- 


- tablishment, its location, purpose, methods, officers’ names, and 


some account of what it has accomplished and at what cost. The 
possible omission of any worthy society is to be attributed to an 
oversight; certain organizations have been omitted because they 
are believed (in some cases on the report of the State Board of 
Charities) to be unworthy of support; in other cases societies and 
institutions are included concerning whose good faith or usefulness 
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some doubt is felt. So the exclusion of any organization is not 
conclusive proof of ill-repute; nor, on the other hand, is the ap- 
pearance of its name to be taken as an endorsement of its aim or 
management. What has been attempted is to furnish the charita- 
bly disposed citizen with an index to the organized efforts of the 
community to lend a helping hand to all in need, no matter what 
the need may be. And-some conception of the extent and variety 
of these efforts may be gathered from the fact that the Directory 
proper (which includes churches, consulates, etc.) fills nearly 450 
closely printed pages. An appendix affords an interesting account 
of the methods of work of the Charity Organization Society (which 
depends entirely on voluntary contributions), with a valuable brief 
essay or lay-sermon, by Mrs, Charles R. Lowell, on the duties of 
«Friendly Visitors.’ ($1. 21 University Place.) 


JOHN BARTHOLOMEW’'S ‘ Handy-Reference Atlas of the World’ 
is not designed to supplant the many complete and elaborate at- 
lases on which it is largely based, but to take their place on the 
writing-desk or convenient shelf where bulkier books would be de 
trop in a literal, if not a figurative, sense. “Four-and-twenty times’ 
out of twenty-five, otfe needs no larger or more elaborate work than 
this, to help him out in reading the daily paper, or the latest print- 
ings of the globe-trotter turned book-maker, who chats of Ponka- 
pog as if it were as well known as Pesth, or lightly assumes the 
reader’s familiarity with Szckszard, Hogskin Vlei, Se-Moon, or Tex- 
arkana, Ark. The seventy-six clearly printed maps are blocked 
out and lettered on the margin-in such a way as to make it a mat- 
ter of the utmost ease and simplicity to determine the exact location 
of any one of the 15,000 places named in the index. The volume 
is neatly and substantially bound in leather-like cloth, and will soon 
be a familiar sight on many a crowded table. ($3. George Rout- 
ledge & Sons.) THE POCKET-GAZETTEER of the World,’ just 
issued by the Messrs. Putnam, also bears the name of Mr. Bar- 
tholomew as its compiler. Into its nearly 700 small pages are 
packed, in highly condensed form, skeleton statistics of about 35,000 
different places ; together with several colored plates showing the 
height of mountains and the depth of seas, the distribution of the 
races of mankind, density of population in different parts of the 
world, and location of the scattered members of the! British Em- 

ire, etc. ‘Of course, the importance of places has been judged 
rom a British point of view’; but, overlooking this drawback, we 
do not see how more information than is here alphabetically ar- 
ranged could be packed into so portable, not to say pocketable, a 
volume. ($1. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


FROM THE Aldine Printing Works, Cinninnati, comes a pam- 
wage of ‘ Illustrations to a Series of Lectures on Musical Subjects, 

y H. E. Krehbiel.’ Pictured here are the guitar of the Yaquima 
Indians, the n-kungu of the Angola country (Equatorial Africa), 
the Egyptian bow-s nave harp}; the dulcimer, and harp of Assyria, 
‘the Persian santir (with a lady playing it), the hackbret (dulcimer) 
-and clavichord (both of the Sixteenth Century), the upright or harp- 
shaped virginal, an early harpsichord, and oneof 1590. _Interestin: 
sspecimens of musical notation are also reproduced—Hebrew an 
Arabic chants, songs of the troubadours, airs from old Italian 
“0 » Chinese and Chippeway songs, a table of Greek musical 
-characters, and a fragment of the Antiphonarium of St. Gall (A. D. 
790), the oldest musical MS. in existence. Mr. Krehbeil has in 
preparation three new lectures, on ‘ How to Listen to Music,’ ‘ Mu- 
‘sical Education in Early Greece,’ and ‘The Development of the 
Modern Orchestra. THE ARTS CLUB of Manchester, England, 
thaving lately had a loan exhibition of engravings of theatrical 
scenes and portraits, has published a catalogue compiled by Mr. 
Harry Thornber, which will prove of interest to the curious in 
‘theatrical matters. There are short biographical notes of many 
famous actors, and portraits in character of Mrs. Siddons, Peg 
Woffington, David Garrick and numerous others. 











IF THE RICH and great wonder why a portrait of Bill Nye should 
appear.on the cover of a cheap little paper-covered volume, they 
should read his ‘ premonitory thinks.” He wants to do some gi 
in the world (he generally does it in the New York Wor/d), ‘and so,’ 
he says, ‘I would rather disseminate 500,000 low-priced books than 
to print a $27 book and have to read it myself.’ He published a $5 
book fast year, and some of those wealthy people who have written 
that they are ‘greatly indebted’ to him for,it, speak only the sadly 
literal truth. So it will be seen that even in his ‘ premonitory’ 
thoughts, the author of ‘ Thinks, by Bill Nye’ is not above joking, 
even on so serious a subject as his own book. It would be hard, 
indeed, to find any subject on which he would be unwilling—or un- 
able—to make a joke, and a good one, though we have not.ob- 
served in his writings any disposition to make light of matters es- 
sentially sacred. One of the themes that afford him endless food 
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for fun-making is Nature’s illiberal dealings with him in the mat- 
ter of hair. His plentiful lack in this respect is dwelt upon more 
in humor than in anger; and the peculiarity it gives to the humor- 
ist’s personal appearance is so marked (though by no means dis- 
pleasing), that he is known to every newsboy in New York through 


the vignettes that accompany: his contributions to the World. 


From the columns of that journal, nearly if not quite all the 28 
chapters of this little book are taken; and they will recall, in their 
new dress, many an amused half-hour’s. reading. There are good 
things here in abundance, but nothing better than ‘He Sees the 
Navy Yard ’ and ‘ Webster and his Great Book.’ (25 cts. Chicago: 
Dearborn Pub. Co.) 





THOSE WHO may wish to secure for their young people a little 
book of easy reading, in which the first principles of geology are set 
forth in a clear and pleasant style, can have recourse with confi- 
dence to ‘The Earth in Past Ages,’ by Sophia Bledsoe Herrick, 
where they will find just the qualities they desire. The feminine 
aptitude for elementary teaching is happily displayed in its pages, 
which are made additionally attractive by many well-chosen pic- 
tures, derived for the most part from the works of Lyell, Winchell, 
and other authorities of similar rank. Of course, in dealing with 
such a variety of facts, it is not to be supposed that the author 
could altogether avoid error. In describing Greenland, after the 
older opinion, as ‘a peninsula,’ she deprives that interesting region 
of its recently assured pre-eminence as the largest of islands—next, 
of course, to Australia, if Australia be reckoned an island. It is 
not quite correct to say that ‘when New Zealand was first visited 
by white,men, not a single four-footed beast was found upon it, 
large or small.’ The Maoris had their companion, the dog, which, 
according to their tradition, came with them to the island; and 
rats had also somehow found their way thither. These, however, 
are unimportant oversights. In general the book is as carefully as 
it is agreeably written. (60cts. Harper & Bros.) 





IN A HANDY little volume of 436 pages, fully illustrated, Mr. 
William Saunders, Director of the Experimental Farms of the Do- 
minion of Canada, has gathered together, from other works and 
from his own observations, a mass of information relative to our 
numerous fruit-destroying insects. Those especially injurious to 
each kind of fruit are grouped together, and the beetles that attack 
the roots, trunk and branches are, in each case, kept separate from 
the moths that destroy the leaves and fruit. This being a second 
edition, the author has added much matter relative to the life, his- 
tory and habits of the insects referred to; and we have, for exam- 
ple, a full biography of the imported coddling moth, so destructive 
to our apples, and of the splendid polyphemus moth, famous for 
having been experimented with as a silk-producer, which attacks 
the leaves of the plum. Most of the cuts are borrowed from other 
books, such as Harris’s magnificent work, but a few arenew. ($2. 
J. B. Lippincott Co.) 





THE NEW CATALOGUE of the officers and graduates of Colum- 
bia College, prepared by Prof. Van Amringe, is the tenth sent 
forth since the College changed its name after the Revolution. 
Columbia is now actually 135 years old, and the share its graduates, - 
headed by Hamilton and Jay, bore in the Revolution needs not to 
be recalled. ‘An inspection of this Catalogue shows that the gradu- 
ates of Columbia still take to public life naturally ; and the tendency 
will be increased by the School of Political Science, now ten years 
old. Among those who have passed through the College or its 
Law-School are Mr. W. W. Astor, ex-Minister to Italy; Corpora- 
tion Counsel H. R. Beekman; Mr. Perry Belmont, Minister to Spain ; 
Judge Blatchford ; ex-Aldermen A. R. Conkling and J. C. Connor ; 
Assemblymen E. H. Crosby and R. R. Hamilton; Mayor Grant ; 
ex-Senator T. C. Ecclesine; Dr. Cyrus Edson of the Health De- 

artment; Mr. Hamilton Fish, ex-Secretary of State; ex-Mayor 

ewitt; Mr. Walter Howe; City Chamberlain Ivins; Mr. John 
Jay, ex-Minister to Austria; Mr. Seth Low, ex-Mayor of Brooklyn ; 
Judges Lacombe, Martine and O’Brien; Mr. Edward Mitchell; Mr. 
Delancey Nicoll; Mr. George L. Rives, Assistant Secretary of 
State; Mr. O. S. Straus, Minister to Turkey; ex-Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Stewart L. Woodford ; and Mr. Eugene Schuyler, ex-Minister 
to Roumania. Among the divines and professors are Dr. Felix 
Adler, Dr. Morgan Dix, President Drisler, Dr. Henry Y. Satterlee, Dr. 
Marvin R. Vincent, Mr. A. C. Merriam, recently in charge of the 
American School at Athens, and Dr. Charles Waldstein, who has 
succeeded him. Among the architects are C.C. Haight and James 
Renwick ; and among the artists, Messrs. John W.'Ehninger, W. H 
Hyde, H. McVickar, F. E. Loop, Walter Satterlee, and Dr. a. 
M. Yale: Some of the editors who were trained there are Mr. J. K. 
Bangs formerly of Zz/e, Mr. John Eliot Bowen of The [ndependent, 
Mr. T. B. Connery formerly of the Hera/d, Mr. John Elderkin of the | 
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Seaside Library, Dr. Henry M. Field of Zhe nate geek Mr. Henry 
D. Lloyd of the Chicago 7rzbune, Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie of Zhe 
Christian Union, Mr. H. G. Paine of Puck, Mr. Dewitt J. Seligman 
of The Epoch, Prof. Wm. M. Sloane of the late Mew Princeton 
Review, and Mr. A. B. Turnure of The Art Age. The publishers 
J. W. Harper, Henry Holt and G. W. Carleton have cach a degree 
from Columbia; and so have Dr. Titus Munson Coan, Mr. H. C. 
De Mille (author of ‘ The Wife’ and ‘Lord Chumley ’), Prof. R. T. 
Ely, the economist ; Mr. Edgar Fawcett, Mr. James W. Gerard, Mr. 
Frank J. Goodwin, who has contributed a chapter to Mr. Bryce’s 
book about America ; Mr. Leonard Kip, the novelist, and Mr. Bran- 
der Matthews. Among the graduates of Political Science we find 
John Montgomery Ward, the famous baseball player. The Cata- 
logue is another proof, were one wanted, of the hold which Col- 
umbia has on the citizens of New York and of its share in the 
intellectual life of this great city. 





The Magazines 

THE initial numbers of two reviews which, begin their fortunes 
with the new year lie before us. Zhe Lzbrary comes from Eng- 
land, informing us that it is the organ of the Library Associa- 
tion of the United Kingdom, and that its special province is to be 
‘bibliography and literature.’ The place of honor is awarded 
Austin Dobson, who opens the pages with ‘ A Forgotten Book of 
Travels,’ the record of a young Prussian clergyman, Charles P. 
Moritz, who crossed to England over a century ago for a seven 
weeks’ sojourn, and, in anticipation of a prevalent custom nowadays, 
on his return home gave his impressions to his countrymen in a 
volume entitled ‘ Travels, chiefly on Foot, through several Parts of 
England.’ The paper breathes that fragrance of Queen Anne’s 
day which no one can extract from yellow pages better than Mr. 
Dobson, and is, like everything he writes, most pleasurable reading. 
The remainder of the periodical is devoted mainly to things bib- 
liographical rather than literary, which applies even to the sonnet 
of Mr. Charles Sayle—an improvisation for a ‘ fly-leaf.’ 

Poet-Lore, which hails from Philadelphia, and is to be the inky 
handmaid to Shakspeare and Browning, has for its first contribution 
a study of the latter called ‘ Facettes of Love,’ by Dr. G. B. Brin- 
ton. It treats of the catholicity and grandeur with which the au- 
thor of ‘Pippa Passes’ has conceived the ‘ divine passion.’ Ac- 
companying articles are ‘A New Willow Song,’ with music and ex- 
planation of the new minor scale in.which it is written, by Helen 
A. Clarke; and ‘A Study in Shakspeare’s Fairy Rhythms,’ by 
Charlotte Pendleton. A good part of the space is given up to the 
departments, of which one is devoted to Societies and another to 
the Stage. The Study, an exchange for ‘ questions and answers,’ 
is to be conducted, we understand, by Dr. W. J. Rolfe. The mag- 
azine is printed in clear, handsome type on heavy paper, and bound 
in a pleasing cover. 

The Cosmopolitan takes a new lease of life with the January 
number, and under its new management shows a decided improve- 
ment over its past issues. One of the most enjoyable of its many 
papers is ‘ Florence the Beautiful,’ the first of a series about Italian 
cities, by J. Heard, though we can not agree with the editors that it 
is ‘ richly illustrated.’ One of the most decided structural changes 
that the new proprietors of the magazine could inaugurate, in our 
opinion, would be the abolishment of the commonplace, vapory 
process productions which have been inherited with the ‘ good will’ 
of the ‘concern,’ in favor of more spirited illustrations. Mr. 
Heard’s article, however, is equally pleasant reading to those who 
follow it in reminiscence or with: anticipation ; and he turns aside 
for a moment from the beaten rut to speak a few deserved words 
of the incomparable Padre Montefeltro, the Florentine Lacordaire. 
In parallel passages of French and English, we are given the story 
of Jane Hading’s career, from the time she was carried on to the 
boards, a babe in arms, till her American triumph was won; while 
in ‘ The Gola Canal,’ by W. W. Thomas, Jr., and ‘ Madeira,’ by S. 
G. W. Benjamin, we have the antipodal lands of the pine and the 
palm brought to own door. ‘My Castle’ is a delicate bit of verse 
in the best vein of Louise Chandler Moulton ; and ‘ Count Bap- 
tiste,’ a pathetic bit of story, by Katherine B. Foot. 

In The Popular Science Monthly, Grant Allen has something to 
say on the old distinctions between ‘ Genius and Talent,’ the former 
of which he is optimistic enough to say is almost as common as the 
air we breathe, while as for talent, it is so distressingly prevalent, 
in London at least, as to be a ‘weed.’ Thus the“ average man’ to- 
day can content himself with the thought that in dny less richly en- 
-dowed epoch, he would have been reckoned a genius; while for 
our genius now, he can lay the-flattering unction to his soul that 
to-morrow may credit him with nothing more than talent. So. af- 
ter all, assenting to the hypothesis of Mr. Allen, it is greatly a 
question of when we are born and where. Dr. G. B. Barron goes 
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over the old medical stamping-ground of ‘ Town Life as a Cause of 
The American, unlike the typical child of Brother Jonathan, is 
not quite ‘up to times’ in its last issue. We have the December 
number before us only now, which is suggestive of meridional 
methods of journalism; yet its contents are none the worse for 
their tardiness. ‘The Cathedral of New York’ is a timely, ex- 
haustive, and interesting paper, by S. G. W. Benjamin, with nu- 
merous illustrations. ‘The Apartment’ is an inflated and exag- 
— one-act comedy, by Fannie Aymar Mathews, who has done 
ar better work in the same direction. ‘How People Live in Para- 
guay’ is one of William Eleroy Curtis’s characteristic ‘articles de 
voyage, as afar-West editor once called this species of composition; 
and ‘In the Valley of the St. Eustache’ is a pathetic tale, notable 
for its strong local color and graceful style. Helen Gray Cone 
gives us a few striking lines on ‘ Compensation ;’ and Frank Dem 
ster Sherman an excellent sonnet on ‘A Winter Garden.’ The 
third instalment of ‘America’s Crack Regiments,’ a chapter on the 
Twenty-Second of New York, is by David A. Curtis. 





“What is the Matter with the London Poets 
and Painters ?” 


THE QUESTION was asked by the Lounger in THe CriTICc 
of Nov. 24. Whoever could answer it would explain a very 
curious fact in connection with the growth of Socialism in 
England—a fact which has hitherto received but little atten- 
tion. For Walter Crane as an apologist for Anarchism, and 
William Morris as the people’s champion in the police-court, 
are not exceptions among English artists and men-of-letters. 
The truth is, among no other class of people has Socialism 
made, proportionately, so many converts. 

I do not know when this fact was so conspicuously 
brought forward as during the late Arts and Crafts Exhibi- 
tion in the New Gallery. Here, the President, Walter Crane; 
the Secretary, Ernest Radford; the principal exhibitors, 
William Morris, Burne-Jones, May Morris, Cobden-Saun- 
derson, the book-binder, are all more or less prominent So- 
cialists. I remember on private view day, I happened to 
point this out within hearing of an art critic who, I fancy, 
was a novice in his profession, for he had not yet discovered 
that William Morris, the big shop-keeper in Oxford Street, 
William Morris, the poet, and William Morris, the flannel- 
shirted, red-flagged orator of Hyde Park and Trafalgar 
Square, were all three one and the same person. ‘Do you 
attach any special meaning to the fact ?’ heasked. I do not 
know that I do; or that any particular moral can be drawn 
from it. A man’s art-work can hardly be expected to show 
the influence of his religious or social creed. Even the 
Madonnas and Saints of the early Italians, Mr. Ruskin to 
the contrary, reveal little of the painter's religious feeling, 
though a great deal of that of the people for whom they 
painted. ‘The work of these modern Socialistic artists does 
not even do this. Posterity will learn little of the belief and 
hopes of the present generation from Burne-Jones’ cartoons 
and stained-glass windows, from William Merris’s wall-pa- 
pers and carpets; of which, after all, Socialism cannot be the 
inspiration, since both artists worked in their style of to- 
day years before they had become Socialists. Walter Crane, 
however, makes great effort to embody his Socialistic creed. 
in his decorative work and in his paintings. He expresses. 
wonderful allegories in his not otherwise wonderful pictures; 
but these no mancan understand until he himself gives the 
clew to the problem. He makes new A!sops for children 
that they may be taught a Socialistic moral; but the mean- 
ing of the drawings even grown-up people might miss, were 
it not for the explanatory text. He designs covers for So- 
cialistic books and magazines, in which he so successfully 
hides his idea, that one might think the end of Socialism was 
for all men to become like unto little children, For exam- 
ple, on the cover of Mrs. Annie Besant’s Our Corner, a 
monthly magazine, the girt who sits in a Queen Anne, or 
rather Bedford Park, window, with a violin at her side and 
a cat at her feet, is much more suggestive of story-telling 
than the solving of social problems; the theatrical workman 
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on ‘The Chants of Labour,’ though he waves a banner of 
liberty, would be much more in keeping on a boy’s book of 
adventure. It may be that the methods of artists are af- 
fected by their Socialism. Cobden-Saunderson, in his lec- 
ture on book-binding, made it a special merit that he pre- 
pared his own paste, and in this way he may be warring 
against the present mistaken division of labor. Perhaps 
even Burne-Jones in the privacy of his studio is able to carry 
into practice the teachings of his new faith. But certainly 
in the results Socialist artists give to the world, no traces of 
these teachings are apparent. 

With the work of literary men, of course, it is different. 
They have every opportunity of explaining, preaching and 
‘spreading their doctrines, an opportunity of which they are 
now taking advantage, so that the literary tone of the So- 
cialistic press is very striking. Zhe Commonweal, one of 
William Morris’s organs, has published almost all his later 
short poems. In Our Corner, Bernard Shaw’s new novel is 
now appearing. At times of Socialistic excitement, such as 
the trial and execution of the Chicago Anarchists or the 
battle of Trafalgar Square, Walter Crane gives intelligible 
expression to his feelings in a sonnet printed in Zhe Pall 
Gazette or The Star. As yet William Morris. is the most 
prominent of the literary Socialists, and indeed his Socialism 
has seriously interrupted, though it has not stopped, his 
other literary work. I know that within the last few years 
his Odyssey has been published, and another of his purely 
secular books is announced. But his two latest volumes are 
‘Signs of Change,’ a collection of lectures delivered either 
at his own hall at Kehnscott House or at public institutions; 
and ‘The Dream of John Ball,’ or ‘The Peasants’ War of 
the Fourteenth Century ’—a little book which can be read 
with pleasure for the beauty and poetry of its descriptive 
passages, whatever may be the reader’s sympathies. It came 
out first, like so much of Mr. Morris’s present work, in Zhe 
Commonweal, but has been republished in book form, with a 
drawing by Burne-Jones as frontispiece. 

Karl Pearson, a Socialist of the study, who seldom if ever 
appears at open-air meetings, in the police-court, or the 
papers, has made, I think, the most valuable contributions 
to Socialistic literature. In ‘The Ethic of Free Thought,’ 
he treats Socialism entirely from the moral standpoint. If 
one could once believe human nature to be capable of the 
high stage of morality which he holds must be.reached be- 
fore practical Socialism is possible, his calmly written, emi- 
nently logical essays would run a far greater chance of con- 
verting one than the boisterous appeals and denunciations 
of William Morris or the wit and humor of George Bernard 
Shaw. I doubt if Mr. Shaw is known even by name in 
America, though the Harpers have republished at least one 
of his novels. Here he is not very well-known, except to 
the few, among whom, however, he has enthusiastic admirers 
ready to pronounce him the very cleverest man in England. 
He 1s an Irishman by birth, a vegetarian and Jaegerite by 
choice, a journalist by profession, and a Socialist by con- 
viction. He is one of the more rational Socialists, who had 
nothing to do with the reception given to Mrs. Parsons, the 
.widow of the Chicago Anarchist, whose coming to England 
-has made such a split in the Socialistic camp, hurrying 
men like William Morris and Walter Crane into a senti- 
mental, one-sided profession of Anarchy. Mr. Shaw is a 
constant lecturer and contributor to the Socialistic papers, 
but it is as a novel-writer that he has given greatest publicity 
to his Socialism. His ‘ Unsocial Socialist’ is his most char- 
acteristic work. Sometimes, when he lectures, his audiences 
hardly know whether or not to take him in earnest; and in 
like manner this novel has been a puzzle to his critics. No 
wonder! Is hequite serious, or is he laughing at his reader, 
when he makes his hero, in the most critical situation, sit 
down with his own wife and talk Socialism for pages, while 
the story, which had up to this point been progressing very 
rapidly, is at a complete standstill? Or again, when he 
makes this same hero give wine to his guests until they are 
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quite drunk, that he may force them to serve his Socialistic 
ends? What is the moral of‘all this? Or is Socialism to 
Mr. Shaw a huge jest, made fo¥ his special amusement ? 

I have had space here only to mention a few prominent 
names. For indications of the spread of Socialism among 
literary men, one has only to look through the list of pub- 
lications in the two bookstores on the Strand where free- 
thinking and Socialistic literature is for sale. Of course 
the greater number of books’ and pamphlets aré written 
by men and women with no literary pretentions; but, as 
I have shown, there are very notable exceptions to the rule, 
and it is amusing enough to find that Socialists claim, as 
their prophets, poets and writers who lived almost before 
the word was coined. ‘The Chants of Labour’ include 
songs by Shelley and Charles Kingsley. Another indication 
of this growth is the interest given to the subject of Social- 
ism in books, where the author’s own opinions are not re- 
vealed. In how many novels—Henry James’s ‘ Princess 
Casamassima,’ ‘The New Antigone’ and even Mr. Black’s 
‘Sunrise,’ for example—have we been entertained with the 
intrigues of Socialists, Nihilists or Communists? A young 
writer, like Mr. Edward Garnett in ‘ The Paradox Club,’ in 
seeking to deal in one small volume with all modern prob- 
lems is sure to give Socialism a leading place. Then there 
are such authors as Mr. and Mrs. Barnett, whose names are 
associated with St. Jude’s Church and School-House, and 
who have just published ‘Practicable Socialism.’ They 
look upon social problems from the religious and philan- 
thropic point of view, and though they would probably call 
themselves Socialists, I doubt if the purely secular Socialists 
would give them the name. There is this great advantage 
in their method of work, that while they, like Hyndman and 
Burns and the Socialist leaders, seek to make the people 
discontented with their present lives and surroundings, they 
endeavor at the same time to show how these can be im- 
mediately improved, as well as wholly reformed in the far 
future. 

I know I have not answered the Lounger’s question. 
Let me leave it for a Socialist to prove that what is the mat- 
ter with London poets and painters is Disinterestedness. 
It is the only explanation I can suggest. _ For Socialism, its. 
apostles declare, can do nothing for the unpopular artist or 
author; for the popular artist or author it will do worse 
than nothing, since it will lessen his profits. It would be 
pleasant to believe in the utter unselfishness of the art 
workers and literary men of England. But will it stand, 
the skeptic wonders, the test of practical Socialism, when 
they who now preach equality from their palaces will be 
housed no better than their neighbors, and will find their 
books and pictures are valued no higher than the work of 
the street-sweeper or the car-driver ? 

Lonpon, Jan. 10, 1889. R. 





The Lounger 


I SEE IT STATED in the newspapers, and I think it must be 
true, as I have heard it from other sources also, that Mrs. Burnett 
has made between $50,000 and $60,000 within a year. When you 
consider that the ‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy’ book brought her in at 
least $25,000, that she got $15,000 cash for a new story, and that 
the ‘Fauntleroy’ play, here and in England, ‘nets’ her about 
$1500 a week, it is easy to realize that $50,000 is not a high esti- 
mate of her year’s income. But this money does not bring with 
it unalloyed happiness. 





Mrs. BURNETT has had some bitter moments as the cost of 
her success. She finds herself a ‘ public character,’ one whom any 
writer for the press may speak of as he pleases. Her private life is. 
dragged before the public. She reads that she is an ‘ eccentric,’ that 
she dresses to make herself conspicuous, that she poses her chil- 
dren on rugs when visitors call, that she teaches them to kiss 
her hand and call her ‘ Dearest’ before people ; and other and un- 
pleasanter things, which I shall not repeat; and there are times 
when she feels that her prosperity is very dearly earned. The great 
mistake Mrs. Burnett makes is in thinking that her case is excep- 
tional. _Every man, woman and, I may add, every child, who goes 
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before the public pays dearly for all that it brings. Unfortunately, 
it is not only those who lead public lives that are the victims of the 
Paul Prys of the press. There;is«a good deal of truth in what 
Max O’Rell says on the subject of the ubiquitous reporter. 





IN THE January A/acmillan’s there is an unsigned paper en- 
titled ‘ Dr. oe Favorites.. THE CRITIC’S reviewer read it, 
and was delighted with it, and boldly said so. Now comes a pretty 
little note from Boston, to the editor, saying, ‘ Your praise is a* 
charming-Cinderella-slipper up for ownership: and here’s my shy 
foot to fit it.’ The owner of the “shy foot’ is Miss Louise Imogen 
Guiney, whose name, by some mischance, was omitted from the 
article. If Miss Guiney has any more of these essays in her desk, 
let her get them out and print them, for their old-time oe fla- 
vor is a rare treat in these days of modern ideas in modern dress. 
There are very few writers of this style. E.S. Nadal is one, James 
Lane Allen another; Miss Guiney is a third. Unfortunately, the 
market for these wares is not very large. Zhe Atlantic has pub- 
lished some of Miss Guiney’s essays, but you see she has had to 
send to England for a new opening. 





PHILIP JAMES BAILEY, author of the poem ‘Festus’ which 
made such an impression on the reading world half a century ago, 
has written a ‘suggested inscription,’ in Latin, for the Statue of 
Liberty in New York Harbor, a copy of which, that lies before me. 
in the poet’s own handwriting, runs’as follows : 

Fax tua, Libertas ! patric celsissima terre 
Lux, cunctis populis corda animosa ferat; 
Mundum ac, Diva, trahens tibi, sis tu sospita vite, 
Cara homini, per lustra omnia, grata Deo. 
The author's own translation of these “hitherto unpublished lines is 
appended to the original: 
May thy torch, O Liberty, loftiest light of our father-land, 
Give to all nations a bold and courageous spirit ; 
And, drawing the world to thyself, may thou be, Savior of life, 
Dear to olaniad, and through all ages grateful to God. 
The Inscription was inspired by a picture of the Statue, and has 
been added by: Mr. Bailey to the Aldrich Collection in the Iowa 
State Library. 





ONE OF the best known authors in America, a resident of New 
York, sends me a printed letter, addressed to him at Boston, Mass., 
by a Western ‘author, book-reviewer, editor and publisher,’ who 
wants a copy of one of his latest books and a dollar bill. Here is 
the journalist’s delicate proposition : 


DEAR S1Rr:—If you will send me a copy of your work entitled ——— 
, and sufficient biographical data or other facts that will be of 
public interest, I shall be pleased to write a careful, meritorious Review 
and Biographical Sketch for some literary paper or magazine having a 
general circulation. Have written reviews for many different publica- 
tions, such as Book News; Arkansaw Traveler; Literary Life; Journal- 
ist; Western Rural, etc. Ialways send marked copies of my reviews to 
authors and publishers who favor me with such work. My charges for 
reviewing such books as yours are: A free copy of the book and $1. 
This is very reasonable when you remember that my Reviews and Biog- 
raphical Sketches are generally a column or more in length and are good 
advertisements, often selling many copies of the books reviewed. Be- 
ing connected with a newspaper syndicate many of my reviews find their- 
way into hundreds of country newspapers and first-class periodicals. If 
from any cause your book is not reviewed, it will be-returned at my ex- 
pense together with the money you have sent me: Send money by draft, 
postal _ money order or express; book and MSS., by mail or express 
repaid. 
: pm to hear from you I am, Yours Truly, 





Howarp C, TRIpp. 
Editor of Zhe Kingsley Times, KINGSLEY, Iowa. 
N. B.—References: Any business man of this city. 





THE most engaging thing about this circular is the offer to refund 
the $1 and return the ‘ free copy of the book,’ if, ‘ from any cause,’ 
it should fail to be reviewed. ‘This -is very reasonable when you 
remember ’ that people of the Tripp sort are not usually over con- 
scientious in such matters. If I had just published a book that 
didn’t sell, and had a Confederate or counterfeit dollar-bill to spare, 
I should be sorely tempted to send them on a trip to Kingsley, 
Iowa, just to see whether the Western editor in question is as hon- 
est as he is shy. My friend the author says: ‘I really think you 
might touch up this fellow. He seems to be about “the worst yet.” ’ 
‘And so he does. 





Mr. EDMUND. GossE says that, in England at any rate, ‘ girls 
and women take remarkably little interest in verse.’ The readers 
of poetry, he adds, are males, and of these ‘ very few are boys or 
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middle-aged men.’ The class which ‘keeps the poets alive’ is 
pe. roughly, ‘the class of young men between twenty-two and 
thirty-two.’ Younger ones are ‘crude in sentiment, and indifferent 
to pathos ;’ and ‘after this age the responsibilities of life, the dis- 
pj epee of illusions, the fatal chase of wealth, have robbed them. 
of the power of finding a stimulant or even an anodyne in poetry.” 
And yet see what poetry can be written by poets of seventy years, 
as for example some of Browning’s later lyrics. Does. it take a 
livelier appreciation of sentiment and pathos to read than to write 
poetry : 





Poetical Justice 
( DEDICATED TO EDMUND GOSSE ) 


OuR busiest thinkers are idle drones 
In the eyes of the workaday world ; 
And the songs that echo the Angels’ tones 
Are but leaves of the Autumn, whirled 
By the breath of the frost from up in the sky 
To the dullard who dwells in the vale, 
And spurns them as over his pee they lie 
In the lull between gale and gale. 


DOUGLAS SLADEN, in ‘ Australian Poets.” 





International Copyright 


Now OR NEVER is the time for the advocates of Inter- 
national Copyright to bestir themselves.. Many of them are 
doing so. Dr. Edward Eggleston, representing the authors, 
Mr. H. O. Houghton of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., represent- 
ing the publishers, and representatives of the largest typo- 
graphical unions in the country have been in Washington 
lately, doing their utmost to persuade Congress that every 
branch of the bookmaking business desires the passage of 
the Chace bill, now before the House. All they ask is, that 
it be permitted to come to a vote at this session. That it 
will pass'when voted upon, no one doubts for a moment. 
The authors favor it: the publishers approve it; the printers 
find their interests jealously guarded by it; the pressmen 
have nothing to lose by it; and the reader will not have to 
pay more for books worth reading when it becomes a law. 
Who, then, opposes it? The British publisher (not the 
British author, who has every thing to gain by it), and the 
people who print ‘patent insides,’ in duplicate, for the 
country newspapers, and who would make a little less if 
they had to pay for what they now sell without paying for. 
The friends of the proposed reform desire nothing more 
than that the House be allowed to vote upon the bill which 
the Senate has already passed. Now is the time for them to 
speak and act. 

THE ANNUAL MEETING of the American Publishers” 
Copyright League will be held at Delmonico’s, on Tuesday 
next, Jan. 29, at 4 p.m. The business to be attended to will 
comprise the report of the operations of the Executive Com- 
mittee during the past year, the report of the present status. 
of the Copyright Bill, and the election of officers for the 
year. Whatever action may be taken by Congress on the 
Chace-Breckinridge bill, some continued work will be re- 
quired on the part of the Copyright League, and it is very 
important that publishers and booksellers generally (whether 
or not their names appear on the roster of the League for 
1888) should show their interest in the movement by aitend- 
ing, or being represented at, this first annual meeting of the 
League. 

Last Monpay’s Zvening Post published the following 
despatch from Washington : 

The friends of the Copyright Bill have a plan for bringing up the 
bill in the House which oar hope will be successful. The plan is. 
to have a rule reported that will cover this bill. The great diffi- 
cuulty has been to induce the Republicans to, agree not to insist 
that any such rule shall be amended so as to make it in order to 
call up pension bills for passage. The Democratic Representa- 
tives are determined to resist any further pension legislation in this 
op ge Some of the Republicans think that they have made 
all the ‘ record’ as to pensions that is necessary, and that it is ex- 































































pedient to pass the Copyright Bill. There was a dinner on Satur- 
‘day night, which was attended by Mr. Houghton of Boston, Ed- 
ward Eggleston, and others interested in the copyright matter, and 
by some of the leading members of the House, including Messrs. 
‘Cannon of Illinois, Long of Massachusetts, and Adams of Illinois. 
Some of the Western members have been influenced by the 
concentrated attack upon the bill that has been made by the Ameri- 
‘can Press Association, which furnishes the country newspapers with 
patentinsides. The friends of the bill are endeavoring to counteract 
‘this influence, and to answer the stereotyped petitions which have 
been sent to the country newspapers for signature. Dr. Eggleston 
reports that a large majority of Members of Congress, who, at the 
‘opening of the session, found their mails crowded with bogus peti- 
tions purporting to come from typographers, have had their eyes 
“opened to the fictitious nature of these petitions by the representa- 
tives of the Typographical Unions who have visited Washington 
‘to assure members that the Unions are heartily in favor of the bill, 
and that the opposition is, so far as they can find out, supported 
-and paid for by certain British publishers who are afraid to lose 
business if the bill becomes a law. The fact that Zhe Union 
Printer of New York, edited by W. M. Rood, and which is the 
official organ of the Typographical Unions in that part of the coun- 
try, is giving hearty support to the bill by editorial articles, and 
joining hands with the organ of Union No. 2 of Philadelphia, shows 
the spirit in which the members of the craft are taking hold of the 
matter. 





‘G. W. S.’ cables to the Zribune : 


A new turn has been given to the Copyright question by a letter 
in the Zzmes signed ‘An English Author ’—evidently of position 
from the tone of his letter and from the big type in which it is 
printed. He writes to warn his fellow-authors and the British 
public in general, that if the pending Copyright bill be passed by 
‘Congress, the effect will be nothing less than to make New York 
the literary centre of the English-speaking world. Various reasons 
for this theory are set forth. The substance of them all is, that all 
books will be printed in New York instead of in London. America 
buys books, England does not. Publishers will look simply for the 
largest market, and will not only manufacture their books in New 
York for that market, but will cause books to be written to suit 
American taste instead of English. The real issue is, therefore, he 
‘concludes, not whether a few writers shall continue to be robbed, 
‘but whether London or New York shall in future rule the English 
world of letters. 





The Fine Arts 
The Catalogue of the Stebbins Collection 

THE FASHION of printing sumptuous catalogues of picture col- 
lections about to be put on the.market, has never been carried far- 
ther than in that of the James H. Stebbins Collection, which is 
to be sold by the American Art Association, on Feb. 12, after a 
fortnight’s exhibition at the American Art Galleries in Madison 
Square. It is of great size and bulk, with oceans of margin to both 
plates and text. About half of the seventy-nine numbers of the 
collection are illustrated, one-third of these by etchings, the work 
‘of Frederick Dielman, S. J. Ferris, C. ¥Y. Turner, Géréme Ferris, 
St. John Harper, F. Raubicheck, Thomas Moran, Stephen Parrish, 
‘G. Mercier, Swain Gifford, Hamilton Hamilton, and F. W. Freer. 
The rest are from zinc plates produced by the Kurtz process, direct 
from the paintings. The interest of the Catalogue is mainly in the 
merits of these illustrations considered for themselves, comparative- 
yy few of the pictures being of greatimportance. Mr. Stebbins has 
ormed his collection on principles now becoming obsolete. He 
has few but French pictures by fashionable painters, the majority 
“of them showy, clever and attractive, sure always to bring a good 
price, but possessing little interest to the lover of real art. The ex- 
ceptions are canvases by Fortuny, Détaille, Troyon, Horace Vernet, 
and, above all, Meissonier, of whom there are five examples. The 
Kurtz plates, printed on thin India paper and mounted, are decid- 
edly superior to most work of their kind, in that, although much of 
the modelling of the original is lost, something of the tone is pre- 
served. Most of the etchings are works of which the etchers have 
“every reason to be proud. They are printed in various tones of 
black, brown and bistre, and many of them are accompanied by 
small etched portraits of the painters of the pictures copied. These 
portraits are printed with the text, which is on heavy Whatman 
aper. One of the Fortunys, etched by F. W. Freer, is the ‘ Dame 
spagnole,’ painted at Rome in 1862—the only life-size portrait 
“ever painted by the artist. It isa plumpand buxom dame, apropos 
-of whom the cataloguer quotes Théophile Gautier’s ‘Carmen est 
Maigre.’ There is nothing ‘ meagre ’ here, neither in the outlines 
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of the model, nor in the full and sensuous touch so admirably re- 
produced by Mr. Freer. Of the illustrations of Meissonier, Mr. 
Raubicheck’s ‘ The Game Lost,’ though not the most delicate, re- 
produces excellently the spirit of the picture. The faces, full. of ex- 
pression, are wonderfully successful. Mr. Ferris’s etching after 
Détaille’s ‘ L’Incroyable’ is to be noted for its bold opposition of 
white, scarcely at all shaded in the costume, to the vigorous dark 
of the foliage of the alley of chestnut trees in which the young man 
is showing himself off. No fault can well be found with the print- 
ing of any of these plates. The edition is limited to 500 copies. 
($23. American Art Association.) 





Mr. French’s Statue of Gallaudet 

Mr. DANIEL C, FRENCH’S statue of Thomas Gallaudet, just 
completed, is being cast at Henry & Bonnard’s foundry in this city, 
and is expected to be ready to be unveiled at Washington in June. 
It is of rather more than life-size, and represents Gallaudet seated, 
instructing a little girl in the use of the sign-language invented by 
himself for deaf-mutes. His left arm is about the*child’s figure, 
while with the fingers of his right hand he makes the sign corre- 
sponding to the letter A. The group is excellently composed, the 
lines being both graceful and significant from whatever point, seen. 
Both faces are very expressive. The little girl has just begun to 
understand the connection between the manual sign and the printed 
letter, and Gallaudet is full of hopeful sympathy. Mr. French has 
built a studio in New York, and proposes to make this his perma- 
nent home. ° In it, besides the model of the Gallaudet group, is the 
large plaster cast of his figure of Cass for the national Capital, and 
a small study of another statue intended for San Francisco. It is 
to be hoped that the city which he has selected for his residence 
will soon be able to show_some of his work. 





Art Notes 

THE LATEST publication of the Arundel Society is a large ob- 
long chromo-lithograph by Wilhelm Greve of Berlin, from a water- 
color drawing by Signor Desideri of the picture by Carpaccio, in the 
Church of San Giorgio dei Schiavoni at Venice, representing the 
baptism by Saint George of the Princess Cleodolinda and her 
father. The scene is in the open air, in an Italian Renaissance city 
given something of a Mohammedan look by a few crescent-topped 
minarets in the background. Attendant musicians and others are 
in Turkish ee ; but the principal figures are attired in the Italian 
costumes of Carpaccio’s time. St. George is represented as a very 
young man in armor, and he is pouring the consecrated water on 
the shaven head of the Princess’s father out of a silver-gilt basin. 
The picture is to be had of E. & J. B. Young & Co., New York. 

—It is announced that Mr. E. W. Glaenzer, representing the 
Paris house of Boussod, Valadon & Co., has purchased seven 
pictures by Mr. George Inness which will at once be sent to France. 
Mr. Glaenzer could not have selected a painter who better repre- 
sents American landscape-painting, 

—Sixteen hundred water-colors have been sent for exhibition to 
the Academy of Design, but probably not more than 700 will be 
chosen by the committee on selection. The public exhibition of 
these pictures will begin on Feb. 6. It was to have begun on the 
5th, but that date has been fixed for the Costume Reception of the 
Decorative Art Society, The annual election of the Water-color 
Society will be held on March 20. 

—The Atheneum reviews at considerable length J. D. Champlin 
Jr.’s ‘Cyclopedia of \Painters and Painting,’ without noting the 
American origin of the book, which is issued here by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons and in London by Quaritch. Italso calls the author C. 
D. Champlin, Jr. 

—The American Architect will award in June a travelling- 
scholarship of $500, ‘ open ;to architectural students, draughtsmen, 
and architects, between the ages of twenty and twenty-five years, 
in any part of the country, whether they be male or female, white, 
red, or black.’ A condition previous to the requiréd examination 
(oral and written) is two years’ practice in offices of members of the 
American Institute of Architects or the Western Association of 
Architects, or one year in the case of graduates from a technical 
school. , 

—Mr. S. P. Avery has on exhibition at his gallery in Fifth Avenue 
an important example of Knaus, ‘A Child’s Funeral,’ the picture on 
which, more than on any other, the painter’s reputation has been 
established. The scene is a road through a wood, with, in front, 
a choir of boys singing under the direction of an old chapel-master, 
while behind them follow the mourners and the bier borne by older 
youths. The contrast between the health and beauty of the boys 
in the foreground, the grotesque solicitude of their old teacher, and 
the mournful group in the rear is not overdone, and the effect of 
the composition is instantaneous and complete. Though painted 
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in 1856, when Knaus was only twenty-seven, it is, technically, very 
good work; indeed, the painter has scarcely improved in any re- 
spect since then. ‘A Frugal Meal,’ a smaller picture, painted last 
year, will show how little. 





Boston Letter 


Dr. HOLMEs’s belief, as expressed in the ‘Autocrat’ papers, that 
every pave way Ma esp human being has the material in his 
own experience 
all after that are likely to be failures, opens up an interesting ques- 
tion in these days when almost er tries a hand, with more 
or less infelicity, at story-writing. If all budding novelists had the 
power of continuous development, the failures which Dr. Holmes 
refers to lack of creative power and exhaustion of thought, might 
be largely avoided. Whether, however, this would be a desirable 
result is questionable in view of the way in which life would then 
lose its character as a field for generous activities and become a 
scene of self-conscious effort to ensnare the watchful novelist. Fic- 
tion would then appear even stranger than it often is nowadays, to 
truth. But the disappointment with which one notes the failure of 
a favorite novelist in creative power is sometimes offset by the suc- 
cess with which another enters upon a new field of invention, and 
excites curiosity as to the change in the direction of the originating 
faculty. 

These reflections occurred to me in reading the advance-sheets 
of a novel by ‘George Fleming "—the familiar pseudonym of Miss 
Julia Fletcher,—which will be published by Roberts Bros. on Feb. 
1. Readers of ‘Kismet’ and the author’s later novels will remem- 
ber that they are bathed in the sunshine of the East or South, and 
that Egypt, Syria, and Italy have served as the bright background 
for her pictures of nature and life. They have, moreover, had the 
color of everyday experiences rather than the atmosphere of the 
mysterious and the abnormal to excite the reader’s interest. But 
in her new book, Miss Fletcher has ventured into a less trodden 
field, and has introduced elements of psychological and supernat- 
ural impressiveness into her story. As its scene is in the Highlands 
of Scotland, the supernatural element comes in naturally as-a part 
of the popular traditions and beliefs. Even the title of the novel 
has a certain weird suggestiveness. ‘The Truth About Clement 
Ker: Being an Account of some Curious Circumstances Connected 
with the Life and Death of the late Sir Clement Ker, Bart., of 
Brae House, Peebleshire, told by his Second Cousin, Geoffrey Ker, 
of London.’ 

The morbid taint in Clement Ker’s nature excites a certain sym- 
pathy for him in = of his evil qualities, and the interest of the 
story turns upon the way in which his wife and his young cousin 
found out that they had long loved each other, while keeping the 
mastery over their passions. Sir Clement’s discovery that his sec- 
ond cousin had with difficulty restrained himself from giving him a 
fatal dose of opium when asleep, is a thrilling episode in the book, 
while the curse which an old peasant utters against the griping 
Laird who has ground him to the dust, comes in with some myste- 
rious developments in the ruined chapel attached to his house to 
give an element of the supernatural to the grim knight’s death. 
The novel has some fine descriptive passages and bright reflections, 
and it is especially notable for the atmosphere of mystery which en- 
velops it, and for the skill with which the startling incidents of the 
story are dealt with by way of suggestion rather than description. 
‘Clement Ker’ will form one of Roberts Bros.’s popular Handy 
Library—a series that includes the ‘Story of an African Farm,’ 
which is having a large sale. 

Col. Theodore A. Dodge’s book on ‘ Great Captains,’ which is in 
the press of Ticknor & Co., is dedicated to John C. Ropes, Presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Military Historical Society, who, I sup- 

se, is unsurpassed in knowledge of the annals of war by any man 
in this country, and this is the more remarkable from the fact of 
his being a civilian. He is a prominent lawyer who has charge of 
large trust estates, and is one of the most genial of men. His 
special subject is Napoleon, and he has a varied collection of ob- 
jects of art connected with his hero, whose military and civil career 

e has traced in an interesting volume. In his view Napoleon’s 
conquests were in the’interest of a liberal and progressive civiliza- 
tion, instead of being the result of military ambition. Col. Dodge’s 
estimate of Napoleon in his forthcoming book differs somewhat 
from that of Mr. Ropes, of whose learning and ability he has a 
high opinion. 

Another military work which has been published by Mr. Ropes 
—‘ The Army Under Pope,’—in Scribner’s Campaigns of the Civil 
War, reminds me of an incident which illustrates his minute knowl- 
edge of the events of that great struggle. Being at a dinner in 
Boston given to Gen. Meade, when the\ knife and fork movements 
were varied by recitals of the: various movements at Gettysburg, 
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Mr. Ropes, on hearing the General refer to the advance of a certain. 
corps during that battle, asked if he had not mistaken this for an- 
other corps, naming it. Gen. Meade at once acknowledged that 
he had. But Mr. Ropes is as much at home in the history of 
European wars as in our own. When Archibald Forbes was in 
Boston several years ago, he was present at a dinner where 
the campaigns which he witnessed were the subject of dis- 
cussion, and the famous war-correspondent had as much as he. 
could do to answer the searching questions of Mr. Ropes. Meetin: 
Mr. Forbes later in the evening, 1 asked him if he had not foun 
Mr. Ropes’s knowledge of military affairs remarkable. ‘Remarka+. 
ble?’ he answered, ‘ why, it’s appalling !’ 

Rev. Dr. Storrs of Brooklyn, who is lecturing at our Lowell In- 
stitute on Bernard of Clairvaux, does not realize, perhaps, the mis- 
conceptions which even some residents of cultured Boston have of 
his subject. A well-dressed lady was heard to ask another, in a 
Back Bay horsecar, who this Bernard was. ‘Oh,’ was the reply, 
‘he was a famous character of the Middle Ages who is generally 
called St. Bernard.’ ‘Then he was the man whom the St. Bernard 
dogs are named for,’ was the naive comment on this reference to. 
an historic worthy whom the same lady subsequently referred to. 
as ‘a middle-aged Saint.’ 


BOSTON, Jan. 21, 1889. ALEXANDER YOUNG. 





Notes 


HARPER & BROS. issue this week Prof. Hill’s new work, ‘ Our 
English,’ which treats among relevant matter of ‘ Newspaper Eng- 
lish,’ ‘ Pulpit English,’ ‘ Colloquial English’ and ‘English in the 
Novel.” The opening chapters deal with the proper teaching of 
the language in schools and colleges. The same firm have also 
ready ‘ The Government of the United States,’ by W. J. Cocker; 
‘Modern Science in Bible Lands,’ by Sir J. W. Dawson; and 
‘Bible Characters,’ by Charles Reade. 

—Ticknor & Co. issue this month Viollet-le-Duc’s ‘ Discourses on 
Architecture,’ in two volumes ; ‘Ancient and Modern Light-houses,’ 
by Maj. D. P. Heap; ‘ Great Captains,’ by Col. T. A. Dodge; and 
‘Christian Symbols,’ by Clara Erskine Clement and Katherine E. 
Conway. ‘ 


—Thomas Bailey Aldrich is said to be at work on the most am- 
bitious piece of fiction he has yet attempted. 


—T. Y. Crowell & Co. announce Bourrienne’s ‘ Memoirs of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,’ in four volumes, handsomely illustrated and 
containing the critical, biographical and historical notes of the lat- 
est English edition. They have in preparation, for the use of 
schools, an abridged translation of Duruy’s ‘ Histoire de France,’ 
under the charge of Prof. J. F. Jameson, of Brown University. 


—Mrs. Humphry Ward writes to Mr. Edward J. Bok of Brook- 
lyn that there is no foundation for the report that she is about to 
visit America. To The Christian Register she writes: ‘My time 
for the next eighteen months is more than taken up. Three arti-. 
cles already promised for magazines must be my maximum. I am 
most anxious to get to undisturbed work on a new story which has 
been planned for some time.’ In a communication to Augustin. 
Wellington, the dramatist, apropos of an adaptation of ‘ Robert 
Elsmere’ for the stage, Mrs. Ward says: 

It is not my intention to allow any dramatization of ‘ Robert Elsmere * 
for this country. I would have prevented it, if I possibly could, in the 
States. But under the existing copyright Jaw between England and: 
America, I have no power to stop what I regardas a serious injury to the 
book. In England, however, happily, the case is different, and I shall 
do all I can to keep my story from the stage, for which I regard it as al- 
together unsuited. 

—Macmillan & Co. will soon bring out Sir Monier Williams’s 
‘Buddhism,’ which deals with the development of that religion 
from its origin to the present day, and its connection with Brah- 
minism and Hinduism, in contrast with Christianity. 


—lIn reference to the finances of the Johns Hopkins University, 
President Gilman is quoted as having said last Saturday :—‘ Every- 
body knows that our revenue from our Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road stocks has been suspended for a while, but then we have a 
reserve fund which is amply sufficient to defray all our necessary 
expenses. It is true we have had to economize somewhat, but the- 
vigor of the work is unimpaired, and there is no danger whatever 
of a suspension.’ 

—Daudet’s ‘Souvenirs d’un Homme de Lettres’ has reached the 
American market. It continues, though not in any exact chronol- 
ogical order, the ‘ Trente Ans de Paris,’ which appeared a year ago. 
The ‘ Histoire de mes Livres’ recounts the genesis of ‘ Numa Rou- 
mestan’ and ‘Les Rois en Exile,’ and sketches are included of 
Emile Ollivier, Gambetta (whom every reader thinks he finds pho 
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tographed in the character of ‘ Numa’), and Edmond de Goncourtt ; 
while in ‘Gens de Théatre’ we have M. Daudet’s memories of Dé- 
jazet, Lesueur, Felix, Arnould- Plessy, Depuis and Lafontaine. 

here are also a number of half-tales, half-essays, written in the 
inimitable style which is Daudet’s own. The illustrations are in 
the same manner as the‘ Trente Ans de Paris,’ and other of the 
works from the press of Marpon & Flammarion, but are less art- 
istic in the genre plates than usual. M. Daudet is said to be suf- 
fering from a hopeless nervous malady of the. kind which wrecked 
Heine’s life, and it is feared that he may not be able to accomplish 
much more work. 


—Francis Hueffer, the musical critic and°composer, died in Lon- 
don last Saturday. Dr. Hueffer was one_of the most celebrated 
interpreters of Wagner of his day. 


—Early numbers of America will contain Admiral Porter’s 
* Reminiscences of Garibaldi ;’ ‘The Honor of the Flag,’ by Clark 
Russell ; ‘With the Author’s Compliments,’ by Andrew Lang ; 
* Such Stuff as Dreams,’ by Brander Matthews; ‘A Thorn in his 
Cushion,’ by Mrs. Burton Harrison; ‘The Stolen Head,’ by J. T. 
Trowbridge; ‘The Way of Truth,’ by Anna Farwell de Koven; 
and ‘ The Literary Outlook,’ by Judge Tourgee. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish, about March 1, an eco- 
nomic work entitled ‘ Profit Sharing between Employer and Em- 

loyee : a Study in the Evolution of the Wages System,’ by Nicho- 
as P. Gilman, editor of Zhe Literary World. 

—Austin Dobson has written of the famous old Vauxhall Gar- 
dens, with illustrations from last century prints, for the February 
Scribner's. George Hitchcock will contribute an article on ‘The 
Picturesque Quality of Holland,’ Brander Matthews a story entitled 
*‘A Family Tree,’ and Andrew D. White his promised paper on 
Walter Scott. F.H.Chapin’s illustrated description of his suc- 
‘cessful attempt to photograph the shy big-horn, or Rocky Moun- 
tain sheep, will also appear. 

—Dr. E. E. Hale will contribute ‘A New Arabian Night’ to the 
March Harper's Monthly, and Brander Matthews and George H. 
Jessop a tale entitled, ‘One Story is Good till Another is Told.’ 


—We are pleased to note the evidences of growing prosperity 

resented by our valued contemporary and fellow-citizen of New 
Vork, Le Frangazs. Twenty pages of reading-matter and four of 
advertisements give the current number a very substantial and 
business-like, as well as a very literary, air. Like THE CRITIC, 
this useful little educational monthly began its ninth year this 
month ; and under the competent editorship of Prof. A. de Rouge- 
mont, author of ‘ La France,’ it bids fair to serve the purposes of 
students of the French tongue even more effectually in the future 
than it has in the past. 


—The Belletristisches Journal of this city, one of the oldest 
German-American weeklies, has passed under the editorial control 
of Dr. Julius Goebel, late of Johns Hopkins University. It will, as 
hitherto, maintain its politico-literary character, drawing equally 
from German-American and European sources. 

—Henry James has in preparation for Harper's Weekly a bio- 
graphical sketch of C. S. Reinhart, the artist. 


—The Queen of Italy, who has done so much, to further 
archzological research in Rome, has written an appreciative letter 
to Prof. Lanciani, expressing her gratification at his book on ‘ An- 
cient Rome in the Light of Recent Discoveries.’ Queen Marghe- 
rita, who is a very. good English scholar, is said to admire greatly 
the romances of Marion Crawford, a copy of each one of which, 
bound in white, he sends to her on its appearance. 


—There will be a reunion of the Western Authors and Artists’ 
Club at Kansas City, Mo., on Feb. 6. 

—A ly audience filled the Berkeley Lyceum last Friday even- 
ing at the Authors’ Readings for the benefit of St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Jacksonville, Fla. Col. Higginson read two unpublished poems, 
entitled ‘Heirs of Time’ and ‘Sixty and Six’; Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe recited several of her War poems, among them ‘ The Battle- 
Hymn of the Republic’; and Charles Dudley Warner tickled the 
fancy of his audience with ‘Our Gothic Church’ and ‘A New Eng- 
jand Character.’’ The entertainment was varied by the singing of 
the Berkeley Quartet, of which Annie Louise Cary (Mrs. Raymond) 
is a member, and the piano-recital, by Walter Damrosch, of Sieg- 
fried’s Death from the ‘ Gétterdammerung.’ 

—Ten prizes, aggregating $150, are offered by Good Housekheep- 
zng, for the best papers on five specified household topics. 

—We mentioned not long ago that, among his various functions, 
Mr. Gladstone was playing the réle of a Mzcenas to aspiring au- 
thors. When asked to write a review of ‘John Ward, Preacher,’ 
the Grand Old Man declined with excuses, but a novel upon the 
subject of divorce, also by an American writer, Miss Margaret Lee, 
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entitled ‘ Faithful and Unfaithful,’ is said to have attracted his at- 
tention, and some of the English papers have intimated that he 
will comment upon it in one of the magazines. If this be the case, 
Miss Lee’s book is assured of success beforehand. A prominent 
English publisher, when asked the other day how a certain book 
could best be advertised, replied, laconically, ‘ By Mr. Gladstone.’ 
Messrs. Macmillan will bring out Miss Lee’s volume immediately. 


—The Open Court Publishing Co. of Chicago announce the ap- 
pearance this month of a work from the pen of the French scientist, 
Alfred Binet, entitled ‘The Psychic Life of Miero-Organisms.’ The 
essays composing the volume originally appeared in the Revue 
Philosophique. 

—Mr. Edgar S. Werner, owner and editor of The Voice, has de- 
cided to change the name of that periodical, now nine years old, to 
avoid confusion with the organ of the Prohibitionists, published by 
Funk & Wagnalls, which, coming later into the field, adopted the 
same title. The older paper will hereafter be called Werner's Voice 
Magazine. 

—Herr Nikisch, of Leipzig, is to succeed Herr Gericke as conductor 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Herr Nikisch is now conduc- 
tor of the Gimaadens concerts in Leipzig, and was for some time 
first conductor of the Stadt Theater. 


—Macmillan & Co. have ready a classified supplement to their 
general Catalogue, which embraces their own new books and those 
of the Oxford and Cambridge Universities, issued during the past 
year. College instructors will be specially interested in the addi- 
tions to the various classical series, such as the Clarendon Press 
and the Pitt Press. 


—From the Fourteenth Annual Report of that eminently prac- 
tical charity, the Hospital Book and Newspaper Society, it appears 
that during the past year 5659 books, 15,000 magazines, and 36,760 
illustrated and weekly papers were distributed, and this does not 
include the 9147 Christmas and Easter cards that carried words of 
cheer to the inmates of the various institutions. Of daily news- 
papers the number collected and distributed during the six months 
ending Oct. 30, 1888, was 72,074. These various figures show a 
gain of many thousands over the previous year. The expenses of 
the Society have been increased by the use of a horse and wagon, 
to facilitate the daily collections from the newspaper boxes at the 
ferry-houses and elsewhere, and the public is asked to help meet 
this extra charge. 
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